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ABSTRACT 

Young women perceive themselves today as equally 
entitled, active citizens of society. Women*s interest in helping to 
shape politics and society has grown* The German Women* s Council, an 
umbrella organization of about 100 German women *s associations, 
commemorates this year the lOOth anniversary of the death of Louise 
Otto-Peters, the founder of the first General Women's Association in 
1865. The demand for equal rights is still very topical 130 years 
later. Women's legal status has improved slowly* Concrete steps have 
been the reform of the divorce law, the right to a child-upbringing 
holiday, and reform of the pension law. The Second Equal Rights Act 
in force since September 199A, wh'ch embodies important improvements 
for women in work and society, is a substantial advance* In'school 
and vocational training has become a taken-f or-granted part of female 
life. However, women continue to have disproportionately smaller 
shares of senior positions in federal authorities. Fewer women are 
self-employed. They earn less than men and have more part-time 
positions and a higher unemployment rate. On the other hand, the 
Maternity Protection Act provides protection for pregnant working 
women and the Marriage Act reform of 1977 has improved the situation 
of the nonworking wife through pension equalization. The phrase 
^'poverty is female*' is increasingly losing its bite because of better 
legislation. (YLB) 
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1. Introduction 



Women in Germany: Where did they stand yesterday, where do they stand today, 

what are their goals for tomorrow? 

Politician Rita Sussmuth, President (Speaker) of the German Bundestag (Federal Parliament) 
and Chairwoman of the Women's Union, has no difficulty in answering this question: 

"Now as before it's a question of equal rights and the removal of discrimination. 
And furthermore: if s a matter of revolutionary social change. In this situation of 
radical change, many people talk a lot about the "computer age*' or the "age of 
gene technology". The real symbol for the new era, however, is the changed role of 
women, the change in the relations between the sexes/' 

To recall for all who feel addressed by this social change, attention is drawn to Article 3, para 
2 of the Basic Law (Constitution) of the Federal Republic of Germany. Until the autumn of 
1994 it stated: 

"Men and women have equal rights." 

Paragraph 2 was then supplemented as follows: 

"The State shall seek to ensure equal treatment of men and women and to remove 
existing disadvantages." 

This supplement illuminates the deficiency and develops explosive force. With it, the Con- 
stitutional legislators have decisively improved the prerequisites for actual social equality 
Translating that into political everyday life calls for a changed perception of equal oppor- 
tunities, rights and duties for all women and men in our society. Many previous beneficiaries 
of traditional privileges may fmd that hard to accept. But the rethinking is necessary if the 
intentions of the Constitutional legislators are not only to be cited, but also to gain a foothold 
in practice 



^^^^^^h has been achieved in this sense, but there is nniore to be done. 

In view of the intellectual, political and economic challenges of the coming decades, society 
cannot afford to distribute its resources unequally between men and women and exclude 
women from decision-taking processes. So warned Claudia Nolte, German Federal Minister 
for the Family, Senior Citizens, Women and Youth, in an address to the Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation's International Women*s Conference at St. Augustin, near Bonn, in the run-up to 
the 4th World Women's Conference in Peking in September 1995. 

Mrs Nolte sees the equal rights policy as being in a dynamic stage that goes beyond the scope 
of a mere policy of women for women. In order to cope with the abundance of pending tasks, 
she considers it necessary that the different political fields should be cross-linked - not only at 
the national level, but also internationally. Only so can the situation be achieved whereby 
women co-decide as early as the setting of political signals. "We must -et Involved!" is the 
minister's appeal to women. 

The appeal is not new. It has a tradition. 

2. Change in the traditional role model 

The role model of women as exclusively the guardian of home and hearth, which stums from 
the last century, has become covered with a strong patina War and expulsion, refugee misery 
and destroyed cities have demanded of countless German women the assumption of the role of 
the fallen or physically or mentally wounded husbands and sons As "Trummerfrauen", the 
women who cleared bomb mbble after the war with their bare hands, they became a legend 
Thrown upon their own resources, they had to secure the survival of the family. As women 
capable of acting independently, they have put their stamp on five decades of German postwar 
history. Their daughters were able to go on from their successes. Their grandchildren face no 
less difficult tasks in equalising the different living conditions in both parts of Germany, as well 
as in the tieing-in of this Germany in the politically desired framework of a European Union 
and its democratic security systems. 



ung women perceive themselves today as equally entitled, active citizens of this society. 
They are cosmopolitan and accustomed to playing an independent role in their work and 
society In the former German Democratic Republic it was simply a matter of course that 90 
per cent of the women worked. They reject the model of the fmancially-dependent ''just a 
houswife". Rather more, young women feel themselves excluded when they play no independ- 
ent role, and that regardless of their financial situation. 

Women's interest in helping to shape politics and society has grown. Increasingly, they are 
involving themselves in political parties, organisations and initiative groups. Women have 
introduced new subjects and concepts in the discussion and pointed out structural errors in 
society Women's organisations and groups have a substantial share in the fact that awareness 
of the disadvantaging of women has risen, and that interest in the realisation of equal 
opportunities for women and men, as well as partnership, is growing. 

In their social commitment, women concentrate mainly on the social area. In recent years, 
however, they have also increasingly engaged themselves politically But they continue to be 
under-represented in public life. This is so not least because many advisory and decision-taking 
bodies see as a requirement for membership of them the holding of professional positions 
which women often do not achieve. Occupational promotion therefore improves the possibil- 
ities for women not only to co-work in society, but also to co-decide. Valuable experience 
stemming from family work, which is vei-y useful for many public tasks, is still not sufficiently 
considered in the assessment of women's occupational qualifications. Social recognition oi' 
family activities is therefore also an important step for the co-determination possibilities of 
women in public life. 

It is still more difficult for women than it is for men to make a successful working life 
compatible with a happy family life. A change can be noted, however, amid a growing partic- 
ipation of fathers in the care of small children, a rethinking towards partner-like togetherness 




3. Looking back at the German women's movement 



Looking back at the beginnings of the German women's movement, it is clear with what 
staying power women have inter alia fought for the right to participate in public life at all 
levels. The German Women's Council as the "women's lobby" and umbrella organisation of 
about 100 German women's associations with consultant status at the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, commemorates this year the 1 00th anniversary of the death of 
an important woman. Louise Otto-Peters (1819-1895) gave the women's movement decisive 
impetuses. She was, among other things, the founder of the first General Women's Association 
in 1865. But much earlier, in 1843, she had summed up her motivation for her lifelong fight for 
women's righti. with the much-quoted sentence: 

"The participation of women in the interests of the State is not a right, but a duty." 

For her, the path to this goal was the improved qualification of women and their occupational 
independence. 

"1 Canvass Women Citizens for the Empire of Freedom" was the title of the political women's 
newspaper that Mrs Otto-Peters published in 1848. The paper spoke up for the adult woman 
who demanded the right to education, not superticially as "an end in itself, but "for the benefit 
of society" in order to sei-ve the "freedom of humanity" That was the means by which the 
existing misery was to be reduced and the dismantlement of social class antagonisms achieved. 

The themes which the General German Women's Association took in hand in 1 860s and 1870s 
also by no means look musty today They involved, for example, demands for industry and 
trade schools for girls, safety provisions for women workers, maternity rights, equal occu- 
pational opportunities, equal pay for equal work, equal freedom of economic pursuit, and votes 
for women So-called women's employment associations sprang up everywhere in Germany in 
those days. They opened for women the doors to "men's domains" - such as the railways, the 
Post OtVice and the telegraph service In 1908, the German women's movement achieved 
approval of the admission of women to study at all universities. Also in the same year, the new 
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^Associations Act came into force. Women could now attend political assemblies and become 
members of political associations. Besides that, there was the demand for votes for women. In 
1918, women were given the right to vote for the first time and could stand as election candi- 
dates. 

The right to vote provided at first the big breakthrough. For a time, more women sat in the 
Parliament of the Weimar Republic (1919-1933) than in the German Bundestag They fought 
for women^s rights and pushed through important legal positions, e.g. the appoval of women as 
jury members, judges ( 1922) and the right to maternity protection (1927). 

National Socialism brought a heavy setback for women in working and public life. The political 
disqualification of women was total. In the Nazi women*s organisations it was only about 
domestic science, child care and nutrition. Women were pushed back into private life to free 
jobs. This changed again in 1939 when with the outbreak of war female workers were called 
for. 

After 1945 the new start was used not only to build on what had been achieved before 1933 
The Basic Law of 1949 created a completely new starting situation. Equality was enshrined as 
a basic right in Article 3, para 2 with "Men and women have equal rights*'. Its realisation is a 
Constitutional imperative. 

Also today, 1 30 years after the founding of the General Women's Association, the demand for 
equal rights is still very topical. "I believe that one does not offend anybody when one notes 
that no country has yet been successful in actually realising the equal rights of women and 
men," Angela Merkel, Claudia Nolte*s iTiinisterial predecessor and now Environment Minister, 
commented succinctly. On the contrary, the 3rd World Women's Conference in Nairobi 10 
years ago disclosed a worsening of the situation of women in many countries. 
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Women in the Parliaments 

Nos. of women per 100 MPs in the Parliaments of: (^jQ^wgy 

^39r Finland 

34f Sweden 
33F Denmark 
31f Netherlands 

26ir Germany (in new Bundestag) 

2BW South Africa 
23rCuba 
211'' Austria, China 
(19f Vietnam 
i18jf Switzerland 
■17/ Uganda 
tISr Nicaragua 
i\BW Italy 

t13F Poland 

JBttlld' USA, Iraq 
JSKI OF Russia 
JMI9F Britain 
JMfer France 
3 Japan 



M 2 Turkey 
0 Kuwait 



As at mid-'i994. selected countries 



OGIobu* 



2346 



More influence for women 

Women who participate actively in political events and have won a position of equality in these 
men's domains are already a matter of course in the Scandinavian countries. Also in Germany, 
more and more women are now involved in politics. In the new Bundestag, every fourth seat is 
held by a woman. But British and French women have less influence; they are represented in 
Parliament predominantly by men 

Statistics Inter-Parliamentary Union, Geneva Chart: Globus 
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4> The woman^s legal status 



The woman's legal status has rather more improved only slowly over decades The equal rights 
of men and women were established back in 1949 in the German Basic Law. Nevertheless it 
took until 1937 before the Marriage Act adopted the fundamental equality of the woman. Then 
in 1077 came the reform of the divorce law. The "guilt principle'* was replaced by the 
"irretrievable breakdown principle" That means the marriage is dissolved when it has object- 
ively broken down and the former partners have lived apart for at least one year. Before the 
reform, a wife had a claim to maintenance only when she was divorced as a "not guilty" party. 
The divorce ended on principle the economic relations of the former spouses. But an ex-wife 
who had no income of her own was paid maintenance for herself and her children by her ex- 
husband, German lawmakers also considered the entitlement of the divorced woman to an old- 
age pension. If, for example, the former husband was the only one in employment, the ex-wife 
has a claim to half of the pension entitlement accrued by her ex-husband during the period of 
their marriage 

Meanwhile, other concrete steps in almost all areas of women's lives have got under way. 
These are also connected with precisely the additional motivation provided by the German 
unification treaty of 1990, which led to the German Democratic Republic*s accession to the 
Federal Republic of Germany and demanded the removal of still-existing disadvantages for 
women 

The right to a child-upbringing holiday for a current total of three years {two of them with 
payments of an upbringing allowanceX is one such marked step forward As is also the recog- 
nition of child-upbringing and child-care periods in calculating old-age pensions, or the law 
covering assistance for pregnant women and families The reform of the pension law, as well as 
the amendments to the laws on unemployment insurance and employment promotion, are also 
part of the progress. Equally, the Second Equal Rights Act in force since September 1994, 
which embodies important improvements for the woman in her work and society, is a sub- 
stantial advance. In this context, it should be noted that the Act also covers the better compat- 
ibility of work and family for men 
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5. Focal points of the Second Equal Rights Act 

The focal points of the Second Equal Rights Act can be noted in four areas On the one hand, 
there is the law for the promotion of women and the compatibility of family and work at the 
Federal administrative and Federal courts level 

What does it effect'.' Every government department is obliged to draw up a three-year plan to 
promote women. This must identify a binding objective aimed at eliminating the under-repre- 
sentation of women in all important areas. The plan must be made public. If its objective is not 
achieved, this must be explained and reported to the department's higher authority. Women's 
representatives must be appointed to all departments with a staff of from 200 upwards. The 
representatives are exempt from direction, and inter alia have a right to inspect files and 
complain, as well as to the assertion of the women promotion plan at their own initiative. 

It should also be pointed out here that at the municipal level there are in the meantime almost 
1,300 equal treatment offices which safeguard women's interests in the sense of more equality. 
At Federal and Land (state) level, this is done by the women's ministries or comparable insti- 
tutions. Important prerequisites for effective work are inter alia powers which cross ministerial 
or depa'.tmental fiefdoms, early participation in staff decisions and all administrative ones with 
which equal rights issues are connected, the right to carry out independent public relations 
work in agreement with administrative heads, adequate office equipment and sufficient budget 
tlinds. Municipal equal treatment offices can also assist in individual cases. At the same time, 
they can give important impetuses for structural changes in the community and spur the 
promotion of women in the local authorities themselves. 

The municipal equal treatment offices have formed themselves into working groups at Land 
and Federal level in order to improve their possibilities of bringing political influence to bear 
The Federal Ministry tor Women and Youth maintains contacts with the municipal offices and 
the working groups, and promotes an exchange of experience. 

The liiw on the equal treatment of women and men at the workplace is a second focal point. It 
also has great significance for women in the private sector. It removes hitherto legal vagueness 
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in the case of a gender-related disadvantaging. The person discriminated against now has a 
clear and appropriate claim to compensation of up to three months' pay. Another concrete gain 
in equality of opportunity is the changed form of job advertisements. They must now be word- 
ed gender-neutral throughout. More and more ministries are involving women in personnel 
departments and selection boards. 

A third focal point is the law to protect employees from sexual harassment at the workplace It 
applies to all civil service employees at Federal, Land and local government level and in the 
private sector. The criteria for what is understood as open and concealed sexual harassment 
are objectively applicable. Employers and superiors must investigate all cases of suspicion 
without delay and end the harassment 

A relatively "harmless" example: The qualified employee Ingeborg B. does not agree with her 
office colleague setting up a pornographic picture gallery within her view She complams to 
her superior. He or she doesn't forward the complaint to the personnel department, but leaves 
it to the staff representative council to admonish the harassing colleague He does not react to 
that Ingeborg insists on a desk in another office without pornography She has her way 

A ban on disadvantaging is part of the protection measures for female employees such as Inge- 
borg. If necessary, she may also refuse to work in order to induce the harasser to change his 
behaviour And she may do this without having to take a cut in pay 

Another focal point of the Second Equal Rights Act is the law on the composition of Federal 
bodies. It has the task of speedily increasing the still small number (7 per cent) of women in the 
more than KOOO bodies within the Federal sphere of influence (in advisory councils, commis- 
sions, committees, etc.). 




6. Training and occupations 



In-school and vocational training for girls and young women, as well as the desire for further 
training for older women with or without grown-up children, has meanwhile become a part of 
female life concepts in Europe that is taken for granted. Women in western Germany interrupt 
their employment longer or give it up completely when they have children, rather more than do 
women in eastern Germany. An equal rights policy cannot be abbreviated to occupational pro- 
motion alone. Rather, it must leave open, without role constraints, the choices women have 
made and are responsible for in their own path through life. That means it must offer women 
the possibility to return to their occupation after completion of the family phase. 

(\^«iipulsoi7 education in Germany begins at the age of six, and as a rule ends after 10 years. 
Compulsory vocational training ends at 18, 

The trend to higher education for girls noticed since the beginning of the 1980s has continued 
In 1092, 52 per cent of all girls attended a higher school, 51 per cent of the school-leavers 
obtained the university entrance qualification, and no less than 38 per cent the qualification to 
attend a technical college The pictures and texts of some school books clmg stubbornly to the 
traditional role-casting of male and female inclinations and tasks. Taking measures against that 
and thus overhauling the traditional cliches of *'brave" boys and "docile" girls will still cost 
much creative imagination and money. Nevertheless, young women's interest in coniniercial 
and technical occupations has clearly increased. Today, about 61,000 (8.5 per cent) of all 
female apprentices are trained in these occupations. In 1977, they made up only 2.5 per cent. 

Under the dual vocational training system (that means the usual vocational training in the 
federal Republic of Germany of in-company training and parallel with that two days a week at 
a vocational training school), girls account for 41 per cent of the trainees They are also show- 
ing increased interest in "male-dominated" occupations (trades, for example). But they find it 
difficult to gain a foothold in them. Pilot schemes at Federal and Land level are to back them 
up in this connection. 
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he number of female students has risen from 38 per cent (1980) to 43 per cent (1^93). 
Similar to vocational training, a distinct gender-related differentiation still shows itself here. 
Now as before, only a few women study engineering. With 33.3 per cent reading mathematics 
and natural sciences, however, the percentage looks much more promising. 

7. Facts; the daily working life of women 

For the second time in the history of the Federal Republic of Germany, a woman became on 
NoveiTiber 25, 1988 President (Speaker) of the German Bundestag (Annemarie Renger held 
the post from 1972 to 1976), and thereby assumed responsibilty for the second highest State 
office at^er the Federal President. She is Rita Siissmuth, who until then was Federal Minister 
for Youth, Family and Heahh. The President of the Federal Constitutional Court is named Jutta 
Limbach and is the mother of three children. Claire Marienfeld has become the first woman to 
hold the otlice of Parliamentary Commissioner for the Armed Forces. That is good news. But 
it shouldn't satisfy us prematurely. In the highest Federal authorities (ministries, etc.), the 
women's share of senior positions is only 6.7 per cent. The women's share in German parlia- 
ments has risen since the 1980s, but despite that it lies between only 1 1 per cent and 36 per 
cent. Only 5.7 per cent of all university teachers are female. 

Of the approximately three million self-employed in Germany (eastern and western), about 
800,000 are women. Their share, however, (still) does not correspond to that of vyomen as 
part of the workforce as a whole. Among working men, every lOth is self-employed, but 
among the women only about every 20th. In the new German Lander (states), women account 
for about 1 50,000 of the current total of 480,000 self-employed people. Their correspont<ing 
share in the "old" Lander, of about one-quarter, is distinctly lower. In 1991, all of 3 per cent of 
all working women held senior positions in industry and commerce. Only 12 women, for 
example, have seats on the executive boards of Germany's 600 leading public companies. 

In Gennany, by the way, there are three million more women than men. Working women make 
up 59 per cent of all women aged between 15 and 64. But they still earn on average just under 
one-third less than Iheir male competitiors. Two out of three new jobs are taken by women. 
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It is also a fact that every third woman, but only every 40th man, works part-time. Put another 
way, 91 per cent of all part-tinne workers in the old and new Lander are women. From 1973 to 
1993 the number of part-time workers more than doubled from about two million to just under 
4.4. million. The part-time quota (the share of part-timers of all the workforce) rose from 8.7 
per cent to 16.5 per cent. 

And finally, while the unemployment rate for women in western Germany is 9 per cent, in the 
eastern part of the country it is more than 20 per cent. Women become unemployed more 
quickly and find new jobs less rapidly. Fewer apprenticeships are offered to girls than to their 
male classmates. For this reason, the German Federal Government, in cooperation with the 
new Lander within the framework of the Training Places Initiative East, has in particular made 
apprenticeships available for girls. Workplaces are assessed difterently, and less is earned in the 
so-called "typicaf women's occupations than in "men's jobs". 

Like agriculture, many small trademen's businesses and commercial firms, and also private 
practices and offices of the professions in the Federal Republic of Germany depend on the ser- 
vices of wives or other family members. This work is often insufficiently covered by social 
security. A contract of employment for the collaborating wife oifers protection, and is also 
imponant for her own old-age pension. If an employment coniract exists, assisting wives can, 
for example, catch up on examinations after the death of their husbands and obtain special 
licences to continue to run the businesses. 

Women are more and more using their right to have a say in a business and speak up for 
improvements in working life. For women and men should be represented in works councils 
corresponding to their numerical ratio in firms. The works council is the most important insti- 
tution for representing employees' interests. The legal basis for it is the Employees' Represent- 
ation Act This embodies not only the participation and co-determination rights of the works 
counciK but also those of individual employees. The number of female members of works 
councils has risen continuously since 1978 At present, their share is 20 per cent. The percent- 
age of works council chairwomen increased from 10.7 per cent to 14.3 per cent. 
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The "small difference 
in pay 



Women's pay as % of men's 
(Industrial' workers) 




O Globus 



Equal pay for equal work - when it comes to pay for women's work, this demand has not been 
met by a long way. In Germany, women workers are paid on average only 74 per cent of the 
wages of their male colleagues. In this regard, however, one must take into account that 
women work on average shorter hours than men and for fewer years. Furthermore, the well- 
paid positions are frequently held by men, be it that they are better trained or that they can 
pursue their careers undisturbed by housekeeping and bringing up children. 

Statistics Federal Statistics Office Chart: Globus 
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Support 

Bringing job and family in harmony is often not made easy for working women. What support 
do businesses ofief The Institute of the German Economy put this question to more than 
1.200 companies on behalf of the Federal Families Ministry The finding, many companies 
make efforts to find solutions for a better compatibility of job and family - often beyond those 
prescribed by legal regulations. On the one hand, there are the "classic" means such as part- 
time jobs {also for highly-qualified employees). But there are also more and more companies 
that put their faith in such work organisation measures as unpaid holidays for child care or 
reinstatement guarantees Offers of further training during family breaks, or company kinder- 
gartens, are seldom among the measures with which firms seek to project themselves as being 
family-friendly. 
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Chart: Globus 



8. Women and the family 



It is tme that the tasks of the housewife and mother are acknowledged in many laws and 
ordinances. But there is still not awareness everywhere that family work is worth just as much 
as work outside the home. If one were to incorporate the value of the unpaid housekeeping 
and family work in the macroeconomic accounts, the Gross National Product would increase 
yearly by DM 600 billion Now as before, the family is the most prevalent form of life in 
Germany In 1902. about 58 per cent of the population lived in such a community. 

The forms of sharing life in Germany have continued to become pluralised. More than one- 
third of all tlat-dwellefs live as singles. Despite that. 87 per cent of the people in western 
Germany and 84 per cent in the eastern part of the country still regard marriage as meaningful 
In 19^')2. 453.000 couples wed. The divorce figures have hovered around the level of 1985. 
about 30 per cent of marriages are dissolved The number of divorce "orphans" and single 
parents is rising. In a first overall survey in the whole of Germany the number of single parent 
women and men was put at 2.5 million. Almost one-tlfth of all families are single parents. 85 
per cent of them women About 10 per cent of them rely on social assistance for their sub- 
sistence If the other parent does not meet his or her maintenance obligations, single parents 
with children under 12 can apply to their local Youth Oftice for an advance of maintenance 

The average age at marriage of single women has risen continuously, and for 1991 is given as 
26 I years The birth rates, with I 42 children per family in 1991. are in the lower spectrum 
e\'en in a European comparison. 

Above ail. women who live whh a partner and have children under 12 wish for part-time work 
No less than 77 per cent of them expressed this desire in a representative survey. For all that. 
28 per cent men in the same situation vote for this form of earning a living. As the millions of 
people who want part-time work currently far exceed the jobs on ofter. the Employment 
Promotion Act put full-time and part-time work on an equal legal footing The Federal 
Government has also made the promotion of part-time work a focal point of its action pro- 
gramme for more economic growth and employment 
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The Maternity Protection Act is of particular importance for all working women (also for part- 
timers). According to this law, a pregnant woman cannot be sacked. During pregnancy and the 
first four months after giving birth, an employer's notice of termination is invalid if he knew of 
the pregnancy or birth or was informed of it within two weeks of receipt of the notice. During 
the protection period (as a rule, eight weeks after giving birth), the mother is absolutely 
forbidden to go to work. A pregnant woman may continue to work during the last six weeks 
before childbirth only if she expressly wishes to. 

The end of the protection period does not mean the end of maternity protection with flill pay. 
Rather, maternity protection continues in the context of the child-upbringing holiday (pursuant 
to the Federal Educational Maintenance Allowance Act) and is supervised by the local trade 
supervisory office as the competent authority. 

Using the example of the qualified employee Ingeborg B., if she becomes pregnant she enjoys 
the rights desribed above. Per child, Ingeborg can draw a child-upbringing allowance for two 
years and claim an upbringing holiday for a total of three years. Her job will be held open dur- 
ing this period, or she will be offered a comparable one. 

If she has several children and her family breaks extend beyond the legally allowed upbringing 
times, it can be that she must apply for further training or at least a familiarisation period in 
order to be able to keep pace in her occupation. Thus, she'll find herself once more in the 
group of 30-40 year-olds, who with a share of 39 per cent make up the largest contingent of 
women who would like to return to working life. 

Given that she has adequate motivation, Ingeborg has good prospects of being helped to 
become fit for work again. Thus, she can endeavour to obtain from her local Labour Office a 
maintenance allowance to which she is entitled under certain conditions, or she can also claim 
child care costs. 
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All Federal Lander have opened advisory centres that are hereby obliged to give her con- 
structive advice. New methods of occupational re-integfation have been developed through 
special German Federal Government programmes. 

9. Security for life 

In the wake of the Marriage Act reform of 1977, the situation of the non-working wife above 
all has improved because of the so-called pension equalisation. Following a marriage of many 
years, lngeborg*s aunt Margerit was delighted by a more just pension equalisation than she had 
expected. Thus, inter alia, the expected pension was divided equally between her and her less- 
enraptured ex-husband. 

For younger women such as Ingeborg, her livelihood is secured according to human judge- 
ment by her own employment or the joint income of her and her husband. The goal is an inde- 
pendent shaping of life, also in old age, without dependence on state institutions or relatives. 
Insured years accrued by oneself and, one day, the widow's pension, are the essential 
instruments for that. Maintenance payments and pension payments from the pension equal- 
isation are helpful for women after a divorce. Since !992, the extended child-upbringing 
periods of three years, as well as periods for the care of invalids, have been taken into account 
in the sense of improving pensions. The nev; law on old age and invalid care insurance which 
came into force in April 1995 considerably improved the social security of care persons. 

10. Poverty and unemployment among women 

"Poverty is female!" This phrase, which has been justified for all too long, is increasingly losing 
its bite because of better legislation. Whereas in Germany in 1980 women accounted for 63 out 
of evei7 100 social asistance recipients, and men only 37, this imbalance had already largely 
evened itself out by 1992. (Of every 100 welfare recipients only 52 are women.) In part, old 
age poverty is also declining. Thus, at the end of 1992 only 163,000 social assistance recipients 
of pensionable age were registered. This figure, however, does not include the "shamefaced 
poor" who for personi^l reasons shrink from claiming their social assistance entitlements. 
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IJnemployment continues to worry the German Federal Government and also the people 
throughout the country. It hits working women particularly hard, and in the new Federal 
Lander has rapidly driven up the number of jobless women there. 



In the former GDR almost all women who were fit to work did so. Most of them had quali- 
fications as skilled workers or had graduated from a university or technical college Even if in 
many cases they needed to work because of their relatively low family income, and it was also 
desired or decreed by the State, the women thus still brought about some self-realisation. 

Women were, and still are, clearly more heavily affected by the upheavals in eastern Germany 
in the wake of the transformation process towards the market economy. At the end of 1994, 
the women's unemployment rate there was 19.2 per cent, double that of the men's. 

A look over Germany's garden fence shows that in neighbouring countries there are more 
flexible working hours with more offers of job-sharing, part-time work and more variable re- 
muneration (i.e. more flexible pay), hi the meantime, the German Federal Government, the 
Lander and the municipalities spend billions of marks in order, for example, to promote women 
in. line with their share of the unemployed. Thus, in eastern Germany 60.1 per cent of the job 
creation measures (June 1994) has already benefited women. The good works of many wom- 
en's associations and private persons both within and outside the National Federation of 
German Women's Associations which, like the German Women's Council, perceive themselves 
as the "women's lobby" and target the "pent-up demand for justice'*, is also incalculable The 
associations will underscore their aim with a catalogue of demands which they will also present 
at the 4th World Women's Conference in Peking in September 1995. Hanne E. Pollmann, a 
lawyer and managing director of the German Women's Council, comments. "The essential 
interests of women have all been expressed many times. What is missing is agreement on 
priorities and time-frames in which they are to be implemented " 

Ingrid Zahn 
(IN-Press) 
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Bundesministerium fiir Familie, 
Senioren, Frauen und Jugend 

(Federal Ministry for Family, Senior 
Citizens, Women and Youth) 
Rochusstr. 8-10 
D-53123 Bonn 



Deutscher Frauenrat 

(German Women's Council) 
Simrockstr. 5 
D-53173 Bonn 



Frauen-Union der CDl) 

(CDU Women's Union) 
Friedrich-Ebert-Allee 73-75 
D-53113 Bonn 



Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung 

(Konrad Adenauer Foundation) 
Rathausallee 12 
D-53757 St. Augustin 

Die Wehrbeauftragte des Deutschen Bundestages 

(Parliamentary Commissioner for the Armed Forces) 
Basteistr. 70 
D-53173 Bonn 



Arbeitsgemeinschaft Sozialdemokratischer Frauen 

(Social Democratic Women's Working Group) 
Ollenhauerstr. 1 
D-53113 Bonn 



Bundesvereinigung Liberate Frauen e«V. 

(National Federation of Women Liberals) 
Bundeshaus 
Gorresstr 15 
0^531 13 Bonn 



